ON THE PAMIRS
away at last from the delights of Chini Bagh, and set out for
Gilgit, in India, which we should reach in twenty-five days.
We had turned a piece of our slab of gold into money to
pay for our caravan, and that day we wanted for nothing.
I felt for the first time that we were travelling according to
the traditions, not like vagabonds escaping from China to
conquer a dubiously uncertain Kashgar. Our papers were
in order. We had hired five excellent ponies for forty Mexican
dollars per animal. An English flag waved over our cases,
intended, I think, to impress those with whom we might have
to deal. The cases themselves were none of your broken-
down and battered affairs such as had* accompanied us to
Kashgar. They were constructed on classical lines and were
called yakdans. All the good things to eat that came from
Mrs. Thomson-Glover were stored in them and day after
day the giver's praises were to be sung. I had a new sponge
with which it was a pleasure to wash, Peter, who had
neglected the matter at Peking, was now provided with a
better dentrifice than the Chinese paste he had bought at
Sining. I felt remorseful for having steadily refused to share
my Pepsodent with him. I had maintained that he must take
the consequences of his negligence. Yet Peter had not hesi-
tated about handing his air pillow over to me when he
learned that I had left mine in Peking ... I fear my selfish-
ness was unpardonable, even when I recall that Peter was
one of those people who do not know how to squeeze a sponge
and who ruin tubes of paste by squeezing them plumb in
the middle.
We left one humble memento with Mrs. Thomson-Glover,
a full box of saddle soap. It was a preparation that has been
famous in England for centuries. The quality of our harness
scarcely permitted of my using it, but I kept it as a mascot, for
it was a present from the Lattimores, who in 1927 brought
their trek across Asia to a successful conclusion.
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